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Gen MarK W C.arK, intimating 
that UN should bomb Red China 
if Communists unleash 2000-plane 
air force in support of a new 
offensive in Korea: “It is my per- 
sonal opinion that if (the Reds) 
strike with full air strength, there 
should be no holds barred. We 
should retaliate as circumstances 
dictate.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Ros’t Lovett, Sec’y of Defense: 
“I don’t know how to describe the 
amazing period which we are in 
now. It’s not my idea of peace in 
the old-fashioned sense of the 
word.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Gen DwicHT D_ EISENHOWER: 
“We're in a terrifically serious time 
right now or they wouldn’t have 
me in this race.” 3-Q 


RICHARD CROSSMAN, m’br British 
Parliament, saying most Britons 
hope Eisenhower will be pres of 
U S: “No amateur entering politics 
late in life has ever succeeded in 
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mastering the political machine. 
Mr Roosevelt was not an amateur 
and yet the party bosses 
nearly got him down.” 4-Q 
Gov Ear~t WarrEN of Calif: 
“When there is proper leadership 
in high offices—where there is 
real interest in keeping the gov’t 
incorruptible—there is little real 
difficulty with those (officials) in 
the lower echelons.” 5-Q 
W AVERELL HARRIMAN, Director 
for Mutual Security: “I want to 
be Pres of the U S. I think I have 
from my experience more knowl- 
edge, particularly on for’gn rela- 
tions, than any other candidate. 
That is why I want tobePres.” 6-Q 
Rep HowarD H BurFrett (R-Neb) 
head of Taft campaign speakers’ 
bureau, commenting on Dunn sur- 
vey indicating majority of finan- 
ciers favor Eisenhower: “This bears 
out our contention. Wall St is for 
Eisenhower and Main St is for 
Taft.” 1-Q 
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Eisenhower delivered his Abilene 
speech with the shroud of the 
ghostwriter still upon it... duil, 
non-committal, generally disappoint- 
ing. In contrast, his press con- 
ferences sparkle. Millions hear radio, 
dozens attend the conferences. But 
the dozens are important. The 
Gen’l will continue to have a good 
press. Taft’s victories in S 
Dakota and Indiana will bring 
him to Convention with close to 
500 votes. Decision obviously will 
rest on deals. . . Grave Republican 
danger, as we've said before, is in 
aftermath of bitter factional fight. 
It’s a GOP hallmark. 


If Democrats were out of power, 
Kefauver would be “in” as nominee. 
But in realistic politics, you can’t 
evade organized force. Nevertheless, 
Administration can’t shrug off the 
Tennessee senator’s primary vic- 
tories. He gets in their hair, dis- 
concerts their dreams. There is a 
chance he may get 2nd place on 
the ticket. 


There was no basis for early 
claim that steel negotiators were 
making “progress.” It may be said, 
however, that powerful compulsions 
are at work to force relatively 
early settlement. Industry wants 
men at work before’ shortages 
lead to further Gov’t intervention. 
Unions are frankly afraid of what 
Congress may do if strike is pro- 
longed. Stumbling block is union 
shop. Murray needs it badly to 
bolster sagging personal prestige. 
Industry is adamant. Hard to 
figure outcome. 

We forecast some form of com- 
promise within 30 days. 


Senate foes of the Administration 
are being badly hampered these 
days by absenteeism. More than a 
third of the senators are up for 
re-election or involved in _ presi- 
dential nomination skirmishes. This 
makes it difficult to muster a 
majority vote for opposition. A 
case in point is the reorganization 
bill depriving Congress of right to 
pass on appointment of postmas- 
ters. Unless measure is rejected by 
June 20, it becomes law. A clear 
majority of senators are against 
the act, but 49 opposition votes 
are req’d—and there may not be 
that many on the floor at any 
given time. 
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“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 





AGE—1 

A sure sign you're getting older 
is when the kids come home from 
school and tell you about their 
history subjects. You realize that 
when you went to school, the same 
items were known as_ Current 
Events.—Blair (Neb) Pilot-Tribune 


AMBITION—2 

The most glorious victory is only 
the reflection of an inner fire— 
E J BLINBERT quoted in Universitas, 
Stuttgart, Germany (QUOTE trans- 
lation). 


ART—3 

The truth of a work of art is 
nothing more than the truthfulness 
of the artist; he had to give to 
the inner image he had as an 
artist without letting himself be 
led astray by influences from other 
spheres. If religious dogma or the 
desire to please the public or his- 
toric tradition affect him, it will 
be revealed in his work as a kind 
of untruthfulness—GeEorG SIMMEL, 
Deutsche Rundschau, Germany 
(QuoTE translation). 


AVIATION—4 

U S aircraft mf’rs have built 
approximately 450,000 planes since 
Lindbergh 1st flew solo nonstop 
from N Y to Paris 25 yrs ago. 
They have cut the time required 
to span the Atlantic by nearly 
4/5, and have built aircraft that 
can carry loads equal to 20 times 
that of the “Spirit of St Louis.”— 
Planes, hm, Aircraft Industries 
Ass’n of America. 


icles Hin faagoon 
BEHAVIOR—5 

No one can make us 
suspicious, unhappy or 
tented. These are 
choose, 


jealous, 
discon- 
attitudes we 
and no matter what the 
circumstances we have the right 


to choose other and better atti- 
tudes. But it is well for us to 
remember that when we choose 
the lower instead of the higher, 
that the choice is never forced 
upon us.—Roy L SMITH, “You Must 
Make the Decisions,” Christian 
Advocate, 5-22-’52. 
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Children are 
What parents mold them; 
Small wonder then 
That parents scold them. 
—KAYE PHELPs, Redbook. 6 
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CHURCH—7 

A little girl, having just moved 
to a large city, became lost. She 
went to the corner policeman who 
began plying her with questions, 
to no avail. Then the little girl 
interrupted: “Mister, if you will 
take me to the Church, I can find 
my way home.”— A GorpDon Nassy, 
Pulpit Digest. 


CONVERSATION—8 

Some people don’t have much to 
say, but you have to listen a long 
time to find it out.—Origin Un- 
known. 
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shibboleth 


At a recent press conference, 
Dwight D Eisenhower insisted, 
“Any suggestion of my con- 
nection with the New Deal is 
absolutely a shibboleth.” 

Asked to repeat, he said, 
“. . . a shibboleth—just false, 
you know; not true.” 

But “shibboleth” was the 
password whereby the Gilead- 
ites trapped the Ephraimites 
at the fords of the Jordan 
River. (The latter couldn't 
pronounce “sh”.) It’s in the 
Book of Judges. 


Probably the word Ike had 
in mind was “chimera” (cor- 
rectly pronounced “ki-me-ra’”) 
“an incongruous conception of 
the fancy.” 9 
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COST-OF-LIVING—10 

At the close of ‘51, American 
consumers were paying prices aver- 
aging 90% above those of ’39 and 
more than 11% above the pre- 
Korean level. Indeed, a market 
basket of food which could be 
purchased for $9.50 in ’39, cost 
$23.22. Clothing and house furn- 
ishings had more than doubled. 
Fuel, electricity and refrigeration 
had advanced 45%. — CoLsTON E 
Warner, Amherst College, “Do We 
Need Price Controls?” Current 
History, 5-’52. 


ECONOMICS—I1 

It is not possible to assert con- 
fidently that our ability to predict 
future (economic) trends will be- 
come satisfactory when all the 
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approaches have been developed 
and used jointly. But there can be 
hardly any doubt that scientific 
progress lies in that direction— 
Geo Katona, Psychological Analysis 
of Economic Behavior (McGraw- 
Hill). 


EDUCATION—12 


For the sake of America’s sur- 
vival the school cannot much long- 
er be regarded largely as a place 
where children are sent merely to 
master reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. It must come to be seen as 
society’s social lab’y where children 
get experiences in the kind of 
group living in which they will 
continue to participate as citizens 
in the community outside’ the 
school—Geo H DEER, La State 
Univ, “Social Studies For What?” 
Elementary School Jnl, 5-’52. 


“ ” 


More than half a million pupils, 
or about 6% of the total enroll- 
ment in the U S are still getting 
their education in the little red 
schoolhouse where the _ teacher 
more often than not, divides her 
time between keeping the fire go- 
ing in the primitive stove and 
teaching the 3 “R’s”.—School Ezec. 


EUROPE—13 


The average European, the little 
man, has an existence, a practically 
guaranteed job. There is se- 
curity for old age, security against 
sickness, against maternity, against 
a head cold, against anything. On- 
ly one security is missing—to get 
anywhere in life, to improve one’s 
condition beyond earning the ab- 
solute necessities of life. — Dr 
MELCHIOR PaLyI, “Some Aspects of 
Europe’s Bankruptcy,” Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, 3-27-’52. 




















EXPERIENCE—14 

All of us could retire nicely in 
our old age if we could dispose of 
our experiences for what they cost 
us. — Ray D Everson, Indiana 
Farmers Guide. 


FAITH—Lack—15 

If you are one of those rare 
persons who do not believe any- 
thing they cannot understand, con- 
gratulations! Your creed can be 
written on the back of a postage 
stamp.—Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross 
Company. 


FOREIGN AID—16 

How can one declare world capi- 
talism dead, receive aid from the 
corpse, and then ask for more?— 
Roebling Record, hm, John A 
Roebling’s Sons Co. 

Distributors of lemonade, orange- 
ade, limeade, etc, had better mind 
their business a little better. The 
demand for their products has been 
far outstripped by a newcomer: 
foreign aid—Chicago Tribune. 


FRANCE—17 

France sees the American tamer 
face the Soviet bear in its cage. 
France does not doubt that the 
tamer will win in the end. Un- 
fortunately, France is in the cage. 
—Ce Matin, Paris. 


GENEROSITY—18 

He who is not liberal with what 
he has, does but deceive himself 
when he thinks he would be liberal 
if he had more—W S PLUMMER, 
Forbes. 


GOD—and Man—19 

“May the Lord be with you al- 
ways—and may you always be with 
the Lord.”—Benediction quoted by 
J WARREN KINSMAN, v-p, E I 
duPont de Nemours & Co. 
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The admonition that it is unwise 
to swap horses while crossing a 
stream has its origin in venerable 
folklore. Lincoln lst gave it politi- 
cal significance, using the expres- 
sion several times in his campaign 
of 1864. (A contemporary observer 
opines: “One good reason for 
Swapping horses is that it takes 
the new ones a little longer to 
find the feed-box.”) 


“Boom” as applied to a presi- 
dential effort, originated, it seems 
with our British cousins. The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, in 1879, re- 
ferred to “the Grant boom” when 
some ardent GOP’ers sought to 
nominate the Gen’ for a 3rd term. 
The effort failed. 


It is now generally known that 
the familiar party symbols (ele- 
phant for the Republicans, donkey 
for Democrats) were originated by 
the cartoonist, Thos Nast. He Ist 
brought them to public attention 
in 1874. At that time, Nast was a 
Republican. He became a “mug- 
wump” in the Blaine era, later an 
open supporter of the Democratic 
Party, and eventually ret’d to the 
Republican ranks. The party sym- 
bols did not attain immediate pop- 
ularity and Nast, in his day, was 
renowned for his earlier work. At 
22 he was an active caricaturist of 
the Civil War era. Lincoln called 
him “our best recruiting sergeant.” 
His cartoons against the Tweed 
Ring were widely heralded. He 
originated the symbol of the tiger 
for New York’s Tammany Hall. 
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I recognize no walls, no invis- 
ible barriers separating me 
from my fellows, 

I acknowledge no _ elevations 
setting one human being 
above another, 

And no abasements that 
require any man to cringe; 

I am a Christian, 

And if the Father, God, looks 
with compassion on a little 
child, 

If the creator of the universe 
notes the fall of a sparrow, 

And if the angels of heaven 
rejoice over one sinner re- 
turning 

Then who am I 
to say: Move over, you; 

No admittance; 
Get out of here; 

No, I cannot do it— 

There must be a better way. 

—MIRIAM Drury, Presbyterian 

Life. 20 





29 
GOVERNMENT—21 


Here is the structure of Gov’t in 
the U S: The Federal Gov’t; 48 


states; 3,049 counties; 16,677 mu- 
nicipalities; 17,338 townships; 70,- 
452 school districts; and 11,900 


special districts. The total number 
is 119,645 units—Bureau of the 
Census. 


GOVERNMENT—Controls—22 

There is a rumor going around 
that the gov’t is considering issu- 
ing this directive: “Anything that 
moves, control it. If you can’t 
control it, tax it. If you can’t tax 
it, give it a billion dollars.”— 
Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal 
Cap Co. 
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GOV’T—Personnel—23 

U S people are being divided 
into two classes—those who work 
for the gov’t, and those who work 
for those who work for the gov't. 
—Money. 


HEALTH—Mental—24 

The ist book on occupational 
diseases ever published was written 
in the early 1700’s by Ramazzini, 
an Italian physician. A _ recent 
translation presents this fable with 
which he illustrated the relation 
between mind and body. 

“The ox said to the camel, his 
fellow slave who refused to help 
him by sharing his load: ‘Very 
soon you will be carrying the 
whole of this load of mine.’ Then 
the ox died and it happened as 
h> said. That is what happens to 
the mind when it refuses to let 
the body relax a while and rest as 
it demands; and presently it is 
attacked by some fever or vertigo, 
the books, disputations and studies 
are laid aside, and the mind is 
compelled to fall sick and suffer 
along with the body.”—Property, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s. 


HUMAN NATURE—25 

Too many people expect to find 
100% men. And when they fail in 
their search for such nearly im- 
possible ones they lose a good deal 
of their faith in human nature. 
There are no perfect people—Wm 
C Durant, Educational Forum. 


INCOME—26 

In this country even before the 
police action in Korea we had an 
average annual income per capita 
of $1,300; the average in European 
countries was $375; and $41 a yr 
in undeveloped countries.—FRANcIs 
CHASE ROSECRANCE, “Why Melan- 
choly?” “Occupations, 5-’52. 























INDUSTRY—Education—27 


Industry and education—whether 
industry as a whole recognizes it 
or not—are playing on the same 
team. Together they constitute this 
country’s most formidable defenses 
for democracy. Industry provides 
the physical bulwark against ag- 
gression by for’gn countries. Edu- 
cation provides the intellectual bul- 
wark against infiltration by for’gn 
ideologies—F E VeErDIN, “Industry 
& Education—Partners in Progress,” 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, 6-52. 


LABOR RELATIONS—28 

The hiring office is climbing out 
of the cellar. In the Cadillac 
plant of Gen’l Motors those wait- 
ing are entertained with a self- 
running film which shows how 
Cadillac cars are built. On the 
entertainment level (in) Macy’s 
dep’t store in N Y . . the em- 
ployment office sports a television 
set so the “waitee” will not be too 
bored (At) Campbell Soups 

. a job looker with a headache 
can ask the receptionist for a 
couple of aspirins write a 
letter free stationery and 
pens that work . . . At Dr Pepper’s, 
the soft drink outfit . policy 
of the co is “all the soft drinks 
you want” for free. And at Ameri- 
can Chicle, free chewing gum.— 
LAWRENCE STESSIN, Forbes. 


LEADERSHIP—29 

No man will ever be an exec 
who feels that he must, either 
openly or under cover, follow up 
every order he gives and see that 
it is done—nor will he ever develop 
a capable assistant. — JOHN LEE 
MaHIN, quoted in Bluebook. 





Why do people vote as they do? 
Thirty political science students at 
Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass, are seeking the answers via 


survey. More significant is the 
question of why they don’t vote— 
and what can be done to arouse 
them. 


One day last wk an impressive 
array of equipment clanged and 
clattered its way to an incon- 
sequential little fire in New York’s 
East 10th St. To the bewildered 
householder, an imposing fire chief 
explained: “This is the city’s mil- 
lionth fire since Armistice Day, 
1918!” The unimpressed Mrs Annie 
Stein sniffed. “And who’s caring? 
This is being our first fire, and I 
want you should put it out so I 
can get back to my pants prassing.” 


You may expect an increasing 
number of small, independent lib- 
eral arts colleges to further in- 
crease tuitions this Fall, despite 
the fact that many worthy stu- 
dents will be unable to attend. All 
items considered, a yr of college 
now costs more than a full col- 
legiate education a generation ago. 
And the end is not in sight. Gifts 
and endowments are drastically 
down. Colleges are caught between 
inflationary operating expenses and 
declining enrollments. 


On our favorite theme, the TV 
commercial, we quote without com- 
ment this gem for Stopette: “Re- 
member, even the thrill of a kiss 
May cause perspiration!” 
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The technically trained college 
graduate need have no concern 
é6ver employment. Again this yr, on 
the college campus, it’s a case of 
jobs hunting men. Quadrangle, the 
undergraduate newspaper at N Y 
Univ engineering school, gives an 
only-slightly-exaggerated picture in 
a current cartoon. A company exec 
is shown, waiting in an anteroom 
Inside, a student is shown at a 
desk. The caption: “No, I’m not 
interviewing any more employers 
today!” 


Frank Orme, editor of TV Maga- 
zine, rep’ts on a one-wk survey 
conducted in Los Angeles. Some 
852 major crimes were televised on 
124 separate programs, including 
167 murders. Children’s programs, 
he declared, contained 78% of the 
crime, and 85% of TV crime shows 
were aired before 9 P M. 


Sometimes when you think you’ve 
had a hard day—well, maybe you 
have! Industrial Distribution, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, gives out 
with some statistics: On an average 
routine day your heart has beaten 
103,389 times; your blood has trav- 
eled 168 million mi’s; you've 
breathed 23,040 times; you’ve gen- 
erated 450 tons of energy, and you 
have moved 750 muscles. On one 
point there might just possibly be 
reason for dissent: the mag says 
you have exercised 7 million brain 
cells. 
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LIFE—Living—30 
To go about your work with 
pleasure, to greet others with a 
word of encouragement, to be 
happy in the present and confident 
in the future; this is to have 
achieved some measure of success 
in living—R & R Mag, hm, Ins 
Research & Review Service. 


LOVE—31 


The old gardener, engaged in 
breaking apart and re-setting rhu- 
barb crowns, looked up as the little 
girl approached. 

“How’s the baby brother?” 

Tears sprang at his words, for 
Mary was painfully jealous of the 
new baby. Mr Wicks talked on as 
tho he hadn’t noticed. “Suppose 
your Mom and Dad are mighty 
busy with him now. Might even 
seem as tho they’d be too busy to 
love you aS much as they did, but 
love is like rhubarb. If it’s divided, 
it grows better. Yes, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “I loved my mother a lot: 
then I met and loved a girl and 
married her. We had a baby pretty 
soon, and another one came along. 
But each time loving the new one 
didn’t take a mite away from the 
old. Yes, love is like rhubarb; when 
it’s divided, it grows.”—Wall St Jnl. 


MAN—32 


Whoever aspires to understand 
man—that eternal tramp, a thing 
essentially on the road — must 
throw overboard all immobile con- 
cepts and learn to think in ever- 
shifting terms. — JosE OrTEGA Y 
GAssET, Etc. 


MARRIED LIFE—33 

Matrimony puts an end to more 
petting than all the park police 
put together—McCall Spirit. 
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July 6—John Paul Jones, U S 
naval hero (“I have not yet begun 
to fight!”) b, in Scotland, 205 yrs 
ago. . . The Republican Party, on eve 
of nat’l convention, celebrates 98th 
b’day. . . Violence in labor disputes 
is not a new condition. Sixty yrs 
ago, striking steelworkers at Home- 
stead, Pa routed 300 Pinkerton de- 
tectives, using gunfire, burning il, 
dynamite. All guards were injured, 
30 hospitalized, several killed. 

On this date 35 yrs ago, T. E. 
Lawrence, unknown British intelli- 
gence officer, emerged suddenly as 
“Lawrence of Arabia,” conqueror 
of Akaba. His victory opened a 
new Arab invasion road into Syria. 


July 7—15th anniv of Japanese- 
Chinese skirmish at Marco Polo 
bridge. Incident launched Sino- 
Japanese war, and _ incidentally, 
World War II. 


July 8—Forty-five 
night, an unknown producer 
opened a cheap little show in N 
Y C, patterned discreetly on Folies 
Bergere, of Paris. It was lst Zieg- 
feld Follies. 


yrs ago to- 


July 9—Columbia Univ list school 
to app’t prof of Agriculture, 160 
yrs ago. . . New Hampshire enacted 
law establishing 10-hr day, 105 yrs 
ago. 


July 10—Cork-filled life-preserver 
patented, 75 yrs ago. 


July 11—Austin Corbin, who gave 
New York its Coney Island amuse- 





10 Years Ago 


From the files of Quote: “By the 
end of this yr” (42) said Claude 
H Wickard, Sec’y of Agriculture, 
“it will be difficult for citizens of 
the U S to purchase any luxury 
goods—or for that matter, any- 
thing beyond the essentials of liv- 
ing.” (Happily, our war shortages 
never req’d that degree of sacri- 
fice.) Alfred H Utterberg, pres, 
American Society of Piano-Tuner 
Technicians, deploring the war- 
time thinning of his professional 
ranks: “How can people keep up 
their spirits if the piano is out of 
tune?” 
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ment park, b 125 yrs ago. . . 185th 
anniv of birth of John Quincy 
Adams, only son to follow his 
father as Pres of U S (Benj Harri- 
son was grandson of Wm Henry 
Harrison.) Currently, Sen Rob’t A 
Taft would like to be 2nd to gain 
this distinction. 


July 12—Orangeman’s Day, cele- 
brated by Irish Protestants. 
Henry David Thoreau, author of 
Walden, b 135 yrs ago. . . Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor authorized 
90 yrs ago. Life With Father 
closed N Y engagement 5 yrs ago, 
breaking all endurance _ records 
(3,213 performances in 7 yrs.) TV 
version will be available this Fall. 
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Independence Day 

There were 56 signers of the 
Declaration of Independence 
Twenty-six were lawyers, 8 were 
merchants, 6 were physicians, 2 
were soldiers, 2 were statesmen, 
one was a sailor, one was a printer, 
one was a surveyor, one was a 
shoemaker, one was a minister. 
The oldest signer was Benj Frank- 
lin, printer, aged 70. The youngest 
signer was Edw Rutledge, lawyer 
aged 26. The last survivor among 
the signers, Chas Carroll, died 
Nov 14, 1832, aged 95.—Doorway 
hm, Calif College of Commerce, 
Long Beach. 


“ ” 


We can honor the Fourth of 
July by signing our own declara- 
tion of independence from all in- 
difference to our country’s welfare. 
—Princeton Press. 


“ ” 


The best way to celebrate the 
Fourth of July is to live to the 
5th.—Pathfinder. 34 
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MARRIED LIFE—35 

The husband who wears the 
pants in his family usually wears 
an apron over them.—Grit. 

It takes 2 women to make a 
good husband. The Ist one is his 
mother. Every good mother is sup- 
posed to house-break her son for 
happy marriage. Our high divorce 
rate is a current American tragedy. 
And mothers are partly to blame 
Divorces don’t start after young 
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couples have been married. They 
begin 20 or 25 yrs earlier, when 
those same persons were infants.— 
Dr Gro Crane, Hopkins Syndicate. 


MATERIALISM—36 


The arch enemy of freedom is 
not some for’gn country with an 
alien philosophy, as so many be- 
lieve, but something that dwells 
in you and me and in all men. 
That something is the glorification 
of position, privilege, prestige, pos- 
sessions and power for their own 
sake. It is selfishness and greed 
and it breeds jealousy and hate 
and conflict. It is a powerful force 
bidding for the mind and heart of 
every man. It is called materialism. 
—H Bircwarp TaytLor, in address 


before the Engineering Inst of 
Canada. 
MODERN AGE—37 


One of the most pitiful sights in 
America today is the businessman 
who, having struggled upward to 
great financial success, is bewild- 
ered by his employees who don’t 
want to work as hard as he did or 
for as little and refuse to accept 
his political and economic views.— 
Dr Geo GALLup, director, American 
Inst of Public Opinion, in speech 
at Georgetown Univ, Washington, 
D C on 4-2-’52. 


“ ” 


A woman, examining a mechani- 
cal toy, asked rather doubtfully if 
it wasn’t just a little complicated 
for a small child. 

“Oh,” said the beaming trades- 
man, “that is an educational toy. It 
is especially designed to adapt the 
child to life in the world of today. 
You see, any way he puts it to- 
gether is wrong.”—Mich Technic. 




















MORALS—38 


We are in a crisis which is not 
really military, or economic, or 
political, but which, in its heart 
is really moral. We are in a period 
when ignorance is considered 
soundness and intellectual quality 
is suspect; in which distrust seems 
a safer view to hold than trust; 
in which policemen are more to 
be respected than judges, and 
soldiers more than philosophers. 

This road, if we follow it, is the 
road to death for free America 
We will get off of it only if we 
work, and think, and fight—people 
like me in my area of influence 
people like you in yours.—ERIc 
SEvAREID, Man’s Loyalties and the 
American Ideal. 


POLITICS—39 

Sometimes, in a moral superiority 
most of us do not merit because 
of our civic indolence, we refer to 
“cheap” politicians. There are no 
“cheap” politicians. “Cheap” poli- 
ticians, so-called, are an extremely 
costly drain upon the moral vi- 
tality of a nation. Their drain on 
gov’t is paid for in terms of waste, 
extravagance, moral laxness and 
social disintegration, which are 
staggering. — ALBERT DALE HAGLER 
pastor, Bryan Memorial Church, 
Miami, addressing graduates of Fla 
Southern College. 


POVERTY—40 


A slum is a greater menace to 
the well-being of a nation than 
an atomic bomb. It does just what 
the atomic bomb does: rots the 
body and warps the mind and soul 
of thousands, and goes on doing 
so, moreover—for its effects are 


cumulative—generation after gen- 
eration. — ARTHUR BRYANT, IIlus- 
trated London News. 
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A theme on which we occasion- 
ally hold forth is the acknowledged 
fact that Best Seller lists, as re- 
corded in the various book pages, 
do not necessarily reflect the b2st 
sellers. They merely presume to 
record the titles most active in 
retail book stores. A survey of book 
clubs and mail-order houses would 
present quite a different story. 
Considering all outlets, what are 
the best sellers of the past 7 yrs? 
According to Alice Hackett, who 
compiles statistics for Publisher’s 
Wkly, they are: The Robe, Forever 
Amber, This Side of Innocence, 
The Egg and I, The Foxes of Har- 
row, Your Dream Home, The 
King’s General, Dinner at 
Antoine’s, Gentleman’s Agreement 
and The Golden Hawk. 


With one exception (a book of 
house plans) the titles listed are 
fiction. In that field the list prob- 
ably is as accurate as any that 
could be compiled. But the fact 
remains that many sensationally 
successful non-fiction titles simply 
do not get into the accounting. A 
striking example is the Betty 
Crocker Cook Book. It has for yrs 
outsold every non-fiction title ex- 
cept the Holy Bible, and is cur- 
rently averaging 6,000 copies a 
wk. It seems not unreasonable to 
doubt that many of the fiction 
titles listed here or in any com- 
parable survey can match that 
record. 
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Inscription on 
Plymouth Rock Monument 
Massachusetts 
This monument marks the Ist 
burying ground in Plymouth of the 
passengers of the Mayflower. Here, 
under cover of darkness, the fast 
dwindling company laid their dead, 
leveling the earth above them lest 
the Indians should learn how many 
were the graves. History records 
no nobler venture for faith and 
freedom than of this Pilgrim band. 
In weariness and painfulness, in 
watching often in hunger and cold 
they laid the foundation of a state 
wherein every man thru countless 
ages should have liberty to wor- 
ship God in his own way. May 
their example inspire thee to do 
thy part in perpetuating and 
spreading the lofty ideals of our 

republic thruout the world. 
They laid the foundation of a 

state wherein every man _ thru 

countless ages should have liberty. 





99 
POWER—Crisis—41 
The real power crisis in the 
world today is neither military. 


economic, nor political, but spirit- 


ual, psychological and moral. — 
HucH M TINER, pres, Pepperdine 
College, “Conflict of Values Be- 


tween Nations,” Pi Lambda Theta 
Jnl, Spring ’52. 


PRAYER—42 

As you pray, remember that God 
is not a cosmic bell hop.—Bishop 
W E HAamMaker, Christian Advocate. 
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PRODUCTION—43 

In 1850 the average worker in 
the average U S industry produced 
—in 1 hr—goods worth 29¢, in 
terms of the dollar’s buying power 
today. In 1900 his hrly production 
was worth 61¢; in ’30, 89¢; in ’49 
$1.79.— HERBERT & DIXIE YAHRAES, 
“I Love America, but... ,” Better 
Homes & Gardens, 6-’52. 


RELIGION—44 

Protestants are Protestants be- 
cause their forefathers were forced 
into the new kind of Christianty 
by princes and magistrates, while 
Catholics are Catholics because the 
landowners whom their forefathers 
served had elected to retain the 
Catholic form of Christianity—OrrTo 
Karrar, Von Oekumenischer Hal- 
tung und Hoffnung, Munich (QUOTE 
translation). 


RUSSIA—America—45 

Why should we be afraid of the 
Soviet Union? We have productive 
capacity; we have moral and spirit- 
ual force, which are completely 
lacking in the USSR. We are the 
possessors of the true revolutionary 
heritage; our ideals ... are those 
which free men’s souls, and our 
techniques of production free men’s 
bodies. — Jos E JOHNSON, Pres 
Carnegie Endowment for Internat’l 
Peace. 


SCIENCE—46 

If the Dark Ages were largely 
the fruit of the unchallenged su- 
premacy of dogmatic thinking, then 
in the present Age of Science far 
too much educational effort is be- 
ing expended on learning what 
others have found out, and far 
too little in finding out for one- 
self. — Geo T Renner, Prof of 
Geography, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ, Teachers College Rec- 
ord, 4-'52. 

















SIN—47 

Sin always collects, it never pays. 
—Rev HaROLpD MILLs, Jr, Christian 
Advocate. 


SOCIALISM—48 

Great Britain has one of the 
most extensive systems of welfare 
benefits of any country in the 
world. But let me quoté from the 
London Economist: “Altho the poor 
receive welfare benefits am’ting to 
57 shillings per wk per family, they 
pay taxes am’ting to 67.8 shillings 
per wk.” In other words, it can be 
proved statistically that they are 
paying more in taxes than the 
value of the benefits they are ob- 
taining ROLAND A ERICKSON, pres 


Guaranty Bank & Trust Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 
SPEECH—Speaking—49 

There can b2 more real “par- 


ticipation” in listening to one great 
man than in talking to many 
small ones.—Ros’r ULICH, Educa- 
tional Forum. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—50 
Teaching is an art, not a science 
. Teaching is not like inducing 
a chemical reaction; it is much 
more like painting a picture or 
making a piece of music, or on a 
lower level like planting a garden 
or writing a friendly letter. You 
must throw your heart into it, 
you must realize that it cannot be 
done by formulas, or you will spoil 
your work, your pupils, and your- 
self—GILBERT HIGHET, The Art of 
Teaching (Knopf). 


VOTING—51 

In the McKinley-Bryan election 
of 1896, over 80% of the qualified 
voters cast a ballot. In the Wilson- 
Hughes battle of 1916, 71% of the 
eligibles voted. In the Truman- 


Dewey showdown 4 yrs ago, only 


51% of the voters went to the poils. 
This yr, if either party does a 
really good job of making voters 
out of nonvoters, that party is 
bound to win.—Changing Times. 


WAR—52 

War is now even less a separate 
problem than in earlier times; it 
is a part of the total problem of 
modern civilization. The seriousness 
of wars can be mitigated, there- 
fore, only by the growth of a 
common community of understand- 
ing relating to life as a whole.— 
JOHN U NEF, War and Human 
Progress (Harvard Univ Press). 


There have been about 100 oc- 
casions when Presidents of the 
U S have sent troops against a 
for’gn country without waiting for 
approval of Congress, including 
such instances as when Jefferson 
sent the Navy out against Tripoli 
and Wilson dispatched troops to 
Mexico.—Bluebook. 


WOMEN—53 

Men do not build castles, or 
churches, or diesel trains, or even 
make soap for themselves. They do 
it for, or because of women. As a 
result of all this, women were never 
so important as they are at the 
present moment.—Mrs HIRAM COLE 
HOUGHTON, ret’g pres, Gen’l Fed’n 
of Women’s Clubs. 


YOUTH—54 

The adolescent in America, to a 
large extent, is an assembly-line 
product, on which every effort has 
been made to stamp the middle- 
class standards and folkways pe- 
culiar to our sogciety—JoHN J 
Brooks, “Universal Human Prob- 
lems,” Child Study. 
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Stalin one day was giving Mao 
Tse-tung instruction in practical 
communism. 

“Comrade,” said Stalin, “how 
would you make a cat eat chili 
pepper?” 

“There are two ways,” ans’d Mao. 
“I could force it down him or I 
could stuff a fish with pepper and 
give the fish to the cat.” 

“Wrong,” said Stalin. “It’s not 
compatible with our ideology. The 
first method is coercion, the sec- 
ond, deception. You know we never 
coerce or deceive the people.” 

“Then how would you do 
asked Mao. 

“I would rub the pepper on the 
cat’s tail,” ans’d Stalin. “When it 
burns, the cat would turn around 
to lick his tail, thus eating the 
pepper voluntarily.”—U P. a 


it?” 


“ ” 


’ The proprietor of a little gen’) 
Store at the crossroads met a wom- 
an who lived back in the moun- 
tains. 

“Why, hello Martha,” he greeted 
her, “You are looking fine. What’s 
happened? Isn’t your man abusing 
you the way he used to?” 

“No,” said Martha laconically, 
“he ain’t.” 

“Well,” observed the storekeeper 
“I guess that just goes to show his 
heart is in the right place.” 

“Hit shore is,” agreed the moun- 
tain woman, “and his laigs, too 
He’s in jail!”"—Dan BENNETT. b 
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ou can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Victor SHAW, Mayor, 
Charlotte, N C 

The ist time I ran for mayor 
I learned too late that speech- 
making was not one of my 
strong talents. I read most of 
my speeches. 

During one speech, a woman 
in the front row turned to her 
husband and whispered in a 
rasp that was audible for 10 
yds, “Do you suppose the old 
fool can’t even memorize a 
speech?” 

The husband shrugged and 
replied, “Aw, he just wants to 
prove that he can _ read!”— 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 





47s 

At an agent’s booking office, 2 
magician was trying to sell his act. 
“I’ve got the greatest act in the 
world,” he declared. “I pull 200 
lighted cigars from nowhere, puff 
on each one of them and then 
swallow the entire 200.” The 
amazed agent gasped, “You swallow 
200 lighted cigars? How do you 
manage that?” The magician 
smiled blandly. “Very simple,” he 
repl’d, “I have connections in Cuba 
and get ’em wholesale.”—Urchin. c 

The psychiatrist married a very 
ugly woman. “I know,” he told 
friends, “she’s ugly, she has a bad 
figure, she limps, she’s cross-eyed 
and stupid—but, boy, what night- 
mares she has!” — Revue de la 
Pensee Francaise (Paris). d 














Your Kans farmer is a cautious 
man, and consequently second to 
none in the art of understatement. 


A Coffeyville newspaper sent me 
to a nearby hamlet to get a story 
about an accidental death. The 
railroad station agent had _ stood 
too close to the track as the crack 
limited roared thru. The body was 
badly mangled — what we could 
find of it. 

We loafed around, the villagers 
and I, awaiting the arrival of the 
county coroner. One farmer rattled 
up in a light truck, stopped and 
sized up the situation, “Well,” he 
observed, “it looks like Ed has had 
a little bad luck.”—Russ GREENLEE, 
True. e 


“ ” 


“Do you think your son will for- 
get everything he learned at the 
Univ?” the new graduate’s father 
was asked. 

“TI hope so,” was the worried 
reply. “He can’t make a living 
necking!”—Ohio State Sundial. f 


“ ” 


Two Indians had been very much 
interested in the construction of 
a lighthouse on the coast near their 
reservation. When it was completed 
they watched it every night. One 
night a fog rolled in and the fog- 
horn blew continuously. “Ugh,” 
said one Indian to the other, “light 
she shine, bell she ding-dong, horn 
she woo-woo, fog she come in just 
the same.”’—Louisville Courier-Jnl 
Magazine. g 


a 


Coane, 


Many a motorist has lost control 
of his car because of one mistake 
—teaching his teen-age youngster 
to drive—Seng Fellowship News, 
hm, Seng Co. 

When you save enough to elimi- 
nate rainy days for yourself, then 
your relatives start sending in bad 
weather reports—Ray D EVERSON, 
Indiana Farmers’ Guide. 

A nickel goes a long way today— 
you can carry it around for wks 
and wks before you find something 
to buy with it—P K Sideliner, hm 
Peter Kuntz Co. 


«“ ” 

Blessed are the hard of hearing 
for they miss much small talk.— 
Friendly Thoughts, hm, Schroeder 
Casket Co. 





a6 
47 


During an epidemic in a small 
Southern community, every infect- 
ed house was placed under quar- 
antine. After the disease was 
checked, one farmer protested 
violently when the health officer 
tried to remove the quarantine 
sign. 

“Why,” asked the officer, “are 
you so opposed to my taking it 
down?” 

“That’s easy,” repl’d the farmer. 
“Since that sign went up, there 
hasn’t been a bill collector on the 
place!”"—Country Gentleman. h 
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DWIGHT D EISENHOWER, asked at 
a press conference if, in his youth. 
he had dreamed of being Presi- 
dent: “No, I don’t think so. As I 
remember, I wanted to be a base- 
ball hero, or a railroad conductor.” 

1-Q-t 

Jas PETRILLO, head, American 
Fedn of Musicians, discussing band 
music for Republican and Demo- 
cratic nat’l conventions: “If they 
cut out a high-priced conductor, 
they can add 10 pieces. It makes 
more jobs for the boys.” 2-Q-t 

Young British student expressing 
disgust at the way Yanks are 
grabbing scholastic honors at Ox- 
ford: “Why don’t we ask Parlia- 


ment to build us a new university, 


and just turn Oxford over to the 
U S$?” 3-Q-t 





Convenient gadget for summer 
homes, laundry or kitchen is a 
new faucet water heater. Guar- 
anteed to be safe, it is said to 
give continuous, economical hot 
water from a cold water faucet. 
Fits any faucet, plugs into AC 
current outlet. Shuts off automati- 
cally when you turn off water 
Home-Aids, 60 E 42 St, N Y. 


American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp’n, Pittsburgh, is in- 
troducing new sink to be used in 
center of kitchen. Chief advantage 
is easy access from all parts of 


Mews of 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





room. Faucets can be reached from 
any side; top has 2 sink wells, 
large work surface. 


For apartment dwellers or others 
with little space, Westinghouse’s 
new combination floor-fan-coffee 
table should be useful. Circular 
floor fan has removable table top 
comes in gray, green, or chrome. 
There is also a separate plastic 
serving tray, 19” across, which 
stores under table top. Fan-table 
combination is $55; an extra charge 
of $10 for the tray. 








